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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


At the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Batter- 
sea Dogs’ Home, February 25, the Duke of Port- 
land presided. The secretary, Mr.Ward, announced 
that they had received 26,197 dogs during the 
year; 2,290 of the dogs were sold at an average 
price of 9s. 44d.; 1,510 were claimed by owners, 
who paid an average fee of 3s. 34d.; 22,353 were 
destroyed, many of them being in a condition that 
made them more or less a source of danger to the 
metropolis. 

The secretary said: ‘‘It will be satisfactory to 
the members of the institution to learn that again 
no rabid dogs and no suspected case of rabies were 
discovered among the large numbers dealt with, 
and that though police constables and the keepers 
at the Home were frequently bitten by vicious ani- 
mals no untoward circumstances arose.” 


The country home at Hackbridge, which belongs 
to the. Battersea Home, had to be closed part of the 
year to allow the committee to make decided 
changes. A new resident keeper has been en- 
gaged and the whole staff of assistants changed, and 
it is now reopened under more favorable circum- 
stances. ‘The financial statement of the Battersea 
Home showed a considerable falling off in the con- 
tributions from the public, and the committee made 
an urgent plea for greater generosity from friends 


of the work the coming year. 


Here and there, in city and country, may be 
found men and women living and working in the 
cause of the helpless animals who are in then- 
selves an institution for good. A woman whose 
modesty forbids us to mention either her name or 
place of residence is doing a work the influence 
of which will be felt long after she has passed 
away. Quotations from three of her letters sent 
to the president of the Animal Rescue League may 
inspire other women to see what they can accom- 
plish under adverse circumstances in their own 
neighborhood. 


‘‘Your budget of humane: literature arrived 


She writes : 


last evening and I’ve had a lovely time reading 


about your grand work. I read until midnight, 


and to-day am planning how this town can be 
helped, beyond my personal efforts. For years I 
distributed leaflets and books, pinching myself to 
buy them, but they were not read. They were 
laid aside because they owned them and could 
read any time, which is no time. So I gather 
together children, all I can, and we take turns 
reading aloud, then stop and talk about each story. 
Your Fourfooted Friends will be very new, and I 
want also two books noted in your monthly, and 
hope you can do me the favor to get them for me. 
I enclose a draft to your order. 

‘The only hope here is through refining the chil- 
dren by examples of kindness and by true stories. 
I feed the dogs, cats and birds. Many hundreds 
of the birds come to my south piazza for bread, 
canary seed, suet and cracked corn. Three large 
evergreen trees shelter them from storms, and the 
dear things are now building in the trees and 
shrubbery. 

‘But I am needing your advice about the poor 
cats which are homeless because neighbors have 
moved away. I cannot risk them within my 
fence to worry the parent birds. My own cats 
are trained to let birds alone, but when the fledg- 
lings come off the nest I keep them in the 
house. I havea high board fence to protect my 
garden, and for a dozen years, wrens, chickadees, 
song sparrows. robins, catbirds and humming’ 
birds have built their nests there. Last year the 
blackbirds and purple martins came. I have had 
nine boxes put up for the martins, who sat in a 
big tree near my window and seemed to beg me 
for boxes to rest in. 

‘‘T have broken up the cruel stoning of toads, 
which collect under arc lights to catch the bugs 
and moths summer nights. I give boys a deep 
pail for the toad to hop in, and then put it in 
my garden and pay the boys, so my garden is free 
of many destructive insects. I also have several 
tortoises and have children watch them and 
the toads catch bugs on their long tongues. For 
ten years I have protected big yellow spiders 
striped with black, legs two inches long and webs 
size of a barrel’s top, into which they weave steps 
like lace,—exquisite! and by inviting children in 
to see a dozen such webs I have made many re- 
spect all smaller spiders. It is only by interesting 
children in nature that they grow gentle and con- 
siderate of the feelings of every living thing. I 
am delighted with your Fourfooted monthly, and 
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shall collect children to read it and talk about each 
story and picture till they all become real to the 
children. The parents never had such lessons and 
‘hunting’ has hardened them.” 


This cat, owned by 
Mr. James Macdonald, 
Lancaster, Mass., is 
evidently well cared 
for. The picture is 
copyrighted, but Mr. 
Macdonald has kindly 
permitted us to use it. 
He gives it the title 
printed below, which 
certainly is expressive. 


Peaehirttie BIT OFF THE 
TOP.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


There are three particularly discouraging hin- 
drances in attempts to prevent ill treatment of ani- 
mals. First, the fact that it is often impossible, 
unless one can follow a team to its destination, 
to get the name of the driver or owner of an 
abused horse. 
wagon carrying milk jars that passes through 
Stoughton and Pleasant streets, Dorchester, on 
Sunday mornings about eight o’clock. Once it 
has been seen driven by two boys who had a large, 
heavy whip and were urging a very thin, lame 
horse to trot, a horse that hardly seemed able to go 
at all. A week later the same team was seen driven 
by a man with the long whip in his hand. Had 
the one who saw it been dressed and out of the 
house she might have overtaken the team, as this 
time the horse with drooping head was walking 
slowly and limping Another 
week a special watch will be kept by some one 
ready to go out and stop the team, but even then 
there are the other two hindrances. One may not 
be able to get the case in court, or if put into 
court the man who owns the horse may be poor 


For example, there is a light open 


most painfully. 


and so allowed to continue to drive old, lame, suf- 
fering horses and to starve them. 


It is often difficult to get witnesses who are 
willing to go to court and testify. Neighbors 
complain of neighbors, but do not dare to have 
their names used as reporting deeds of cruelty. 
If it comes to the point where any trouble is 
threatened the one who has complained to the 
humane agent will very likely retract his state- 
ment rather than have trouble with his neighbor. 


Third, and most discouraging of all, is the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining justice when cases of cruelty 
to animals are brought before a judge, justice or 
jury. In nine cases out of ten the men who are 
supposed to administer justice sympathize with 
the accused and not with the ill-treated animal. 
Such cases are constantly recorded by humane 
societies and by the press. The reasons given 
for this failure to convict such criminals are vari- 
ous, but principally that the man is poor. Such 
a reason is not entertained for a moment if a 
man steals, yet stealing is a less cowardly and 
shameful crime than cruelty. 

On account of the difficulty of getting witnesses 
and the fear that the case will be lost, humane 
societies are very slow to prosecute, and let off 
‘many cases that ought for the sake of the ani- 
mals and for public good to be carried into court. 
It is a common occurrence to those who report 
cases of cruelty to be told by humane society 
agents that the man complained of has been fre- 
quently reported as cruel, and either they could not 
get a strong enough case to take the matter into 
court or the case was carried to court and the man 
let off with a reprimand or a small fine which 
did not deter him from doing the same thing over 


again. 


‘It is cheaper to use up horses and buy new 
ones than it is to be so careful of them,” a man 
said when accused of killing his horses with over- 
loading and insufficient food. It would not be 
cheaper if such crimes were properly punished. 
The drivers employed by this man knew that they 
were expected to carry big loads and not to spare 
the horses, and this is no unusual case. Until 
humane societies are more persistent in following 
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up such men and judges are more righteous in 
dealing with them the great suffering of horses 
will continue unabated. 


The Buffalo (New York) Commercial said in a 
February issue: 

‘‘During the past few days there have been 
many complaints to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals concerning the suffering 
which live stock is compelled to undergo by rea- 
son of the intense cold. Investigations made by the 
society’s officers showed that in many instances 
It is said that 
the greatest sufferers are the calves, the suffering, 


the complaints were well founded. 


according to Agent Wright of the humane society, 
being due largely to the fact that the animals are 
very young and in many cases are unable to eat 
the hay which is furnished for their nourishment. 
Efforts have been made by the officers of the soci- 
ety to interest the shippers and railroad officials to 
the end that unnecessary suffering of animals may 
be avoided.” 


There is an awakened interest in a few cities 
about the methods of the dog catchers appointed 
In Chicago, Mrs. Charles Wells, 
who owns many valuable dogs and horses, has 
been appointed by Mrs. Theodore Thomas, of the 
Anti-Cruelty Society, to get any evidence she can 
of cruel treatment of dogs by the dog catchers, 
and lay it before Chief O’Neill. Letters will also 
be produced from reputable citizens containing 
There is much 
need of such investigations wherever the work of 


by the city. 


accounts of what they have seen. 


taking up unlicensed dogs is not done by humane 
agents. 


Another serious fire has occurred through the 
habit of smoking. A driver came near losing a 
valuable pair of horses and was himself badly 
burned in getting the horses free from the fiercely 
blazing wagon, the contents of which had been set 
on fire by hot ashes from his pipe. It is of course 
impossible to forbid men to smoke when at work, 
but doubtless many fires, particularly in stables, 


originate in this way. 


The animal renders a service of utility; man in 
return Owes it a service of protection and kindness. 
In a word, the animal has claims on man, and the 
man has duties to the animal. . .. All unneces- 
sary murder and torture are cowardice and even 


crime.—Amiel. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


An English Nobleman 
A TRUE STORY 


Bettina and I had been seeing the sights in the 
King’s Castle at Windsor. Perhaps we were a 
little glad that we did not live in sucha magnificent 
house. ‘*Gold and satin chairs look so hard,” said 
Bettina thoughtfully, as we came out into the sun- 
shine. 

‘‘Let’s go and see the royal horses,” I said. 
‘¢They are more fun than chairs and tables.” 

So we saw the beautiful bays and grays and 
chestnuts, each with his name over the stall, and 
the dear, cream-colored ponies, and the riding 
school where the little princes and princesses learn 
to ride. And then. we walked down the Long 
Walk under the drooping branches of the great 
elms which hid from us how long it really was. 

‘¢We surely have walked a mile,” said Bettina 
at length, ‘tand we are no nearer the end than 
when we started.” 

‘‘Then we must go back,” said I regretfully, 
‘tfor even English trains won’t wait forever, and 


they neglected to ask us to spend the night at the 


castle.” 

Bettina sniffed. ‘‘I would as soon sleep in the 
Art Museum,” she said, with great scorn. ‘*And 
then to think that nobody is enjoying all this lovely 
out-of-doors but just you and me. Isn’t it a pity 
that the king is at Balmoral !” 

At this moment the sight of two small dogs 
running along on the farther side of a high, iron 
fence met our sympathetic eyes. 

‘‘Wouldn’t they enjoy a scamper down this 
smooth road!’ sighed Bettina. ‘‘But no, little 
dogs. This is the King’s Castle and 
you can’t come in.” 

Presently, however, we discovered that. Bettina 
A hundred yards nearer the castle 
was an iron gate, of a kind which we had already 
To open it, as we knew, 
required a considerable degree of intelligence. 
You pushed it open to an angle of twenty degrees, 


I’m sorry. 


was mistaken. 
met in our wanderings. 
then you walked around it and pushed it back into 


We 


ourselves, with all our Boston acuteness, had been 


place before you could make an entrance. 
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a bit bothered by this species of -wicket, and we 
watched with interest the actions of the two dogs 
who had evidently decided to try the Long Walk 
themselves. 

They were a fox terrier and a red-haired Irish 
terrier of about the same size. Both were alert 
and keen-eyed, and we wondered which would first 
solve the problem that confronted them. 

The fox terrier, perhaps with the knowledge 
born of experience, pushed the heavy iron gate to 
the proper angle, walked around it, changed it 
again into place and entered in triumph to the 
Long Walk. But the other was evidently puzzled. 
He sat down for a moment to consider the matter, 
and then gravely pushed open the gate in his turn. 
But alas! he pushed it so far that it was im- 
possible for him to pass around it, and he retired 
balked and unhappy as the gate swung back into 
place. Again he considered sagely, and opening 
the gate but a little way found himself still cut off 
- from the inviting paths within. Now he was in- 
deed cast down, but even as we started to help him 
in his trouble came the gallant little fox terrier to 
his friend’s assistance. With an air of conducting 
a large party, ridiculously like that of the elderly 
gentleman who had just shown us through the 
castle, the little dog came forward, poked open 
the gate to its proper angle,—a task of some diffi- 
culty from this side,—waited until his friend had 
reached the place where the gate must be read- 
justed, and cleverly allowed it to fall back into 
place. Then, stepping aside courteously so that 
the visitor might enter first, he followed and joined 
him under the spreading trees. As we looked 
back we saw the twain trotting off together,—the 
embodiment of intelligent enjoyment and good 
comradeship. 

And when Bettina is asked what she saw at 
Windsor, she answers, ‘‘A charming British 
gentleman.”—M. A. L. Lane. 


A little three-weeks-old baby was left in a 
vacant lot in East New York. The helpless little 
one would have lain there perhaps until it cried 
itself to death had not the loud barking of a dog 
attracted the attention of some men who were pass- 
ing by the field. They went into the field to see 
what the dog was guarding and found the baby 
_ watched over and protected bya tramp dog. The 

_ baby was cared for. Nothing was said about the 
fate of the dog. 


taught to do. 


LEAGUE DOGS 


THAT 


WERE PLACED IN HOMES. 


Kim: With a Word or Two More About Jerry 


Certain German scientists aver, after much study 
and observation, that animals are merely automata, 
having no initiative, but simply repeating certain 
acts which their ancestors have done all down the 
ages. They originate nothing; they sleep when 
they are tired,eat when hungry, drink when thirsty, 
do only what with pains and penalties they are 
Never was error more egregious. 
Our near neighbor has a dog, a Boston terrier, Kim 
by name, who has discovered the delights of base- 
ball, and having induced his mistress to pur- 
chase a rubber ball he installs himself as catcher, 
and with one of the family as thrower he will play 
till he falls 


hausted. 


prone on the ground utterly ex- 
As he has made total wrecks of every 
member of the family who will play with him, 
they are apt to decline to play, so he applies 
himself to a study of the mental attitudes of the 
friends of the family towards animals, and more 
particularly towards dogs. He puts everybody 
in one of two classes, those who love dogs and 
and will play ball, and those who don’t like dogs 
and won’t play ball. In order to make sure in 
which class a caller belongs, on hearing the front 
door bell ring he rushes into the parlor where a 
the 


jumps upon the window seat and looks out. 


side window commands a view of door, 
If he 
sees a friend he greets him or her with joyous 
barks. If a foehe retires to the library sofa. One 
day the family ornamented that particular win- 
dow seat with two porcelain vases filled with 
flowers. Kim was not cautioned, and oblivious of 
danger on hearing the bell ring rushed tumultu- 
ously for the window seat and in a wild leap 
floor, break- 


hurled one of the vases to the 
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ing it to bits, scattering the flowers and delug- 
ing the floor with water. Kim looked on the 
ruin he had wrought with terror, uncertain for 
a moment what to do; then remembering that the 
cook had always been his friend and was a person 
ever to be depended upon in time of trouble, he 
dashed down into the kitchen and jumping on the 
table proceeded to overwhelm her with kisses and 
caresses. After a few astonished moments the 
cook said: 

‘‘Now, Kim, you know you have done some mis- 
chief or you wouldn’t be so affectionate. We’ll go 
right upstairs and see what it is.” 

So she went up to the parlor, Kim following 
When they reached the 


parlor there was an impressive tableau, but Kim 


forlorn and miserable. 


was a good reader of character, for the cook con- 
doled with him, then picked up the débris, got 
another vase, rearranged the flowers and interceded 
with the family. 

Does a dog reason? 

Kim generally takes his meals with the family in 
the dining room, but when the food there is not to 
his liking he betakes himself to the kitchen where 


Well, to me it seems so. 


he is sure that the cook has reserved a choice mor- 
sel for him. You 
see the family has adopted as an article of faith 
the dogma that nice, good juicy chops and steaks 
are not good for little dogs, but dog bread and 
like abominations are both healthful and nutritious, 


He is a reader of character. 


a most mistaken and preposterous idea, which the 
cook shares equally with Kim, hence the under- 
standing and secret treaty between the two. 

One day a neighbor came to call on Kim’s 
It is 
fixed in Kim’s brain that all calls on the family are 


family, bringing with her a pet fox terrier. 


primarily intended for him, and as he had discov- 
ered before that this particular lady was indifferent 
to the ball game he did not consider it his duty to 
pay her any attention, but there were possibilities 
in her dog. Certainly a dog with any claim to 
being up to date could play ball; so Kim brought 
his ball and laid it down before the visitor. The 
newcomer eyed the ball and eyed Kim. He 
smelled the ball, thinking it might possibly be 
edible, but finding it was not, and not seeing any 
other use for it, he retired disgusted behind his 
mistress’s skirts. Kim regarded him for a mo- 
ment with inimitable scorn, and then carried the 
But when that dog 
followed his mistress out of the house, Kim rushed 


ball away to its hiding place. 


to the door and sped his departure with a series of 
ear-splitting barks, expressive of utter scorn and 
contempt of him, his parents, his ancestors to the 
fourth and fifth generations, and whenever that 
dog passes the house and catches Kim’s eye, Kim 
leaps upon the window ledge and challenges him 
to mortal combat, while the fox terrier, dancing on 
his hind legs in fury, expresses his desire to strew 
the adjacent country with fragments of Kim’s 
anatomy. Now and then, no one knows how, 
Kim loses his ball, and then for Kim life loses its 
savor and there is ‘*no more comfort under the 
sun.” Kim retires into dark corners and weeps 
What becomes of the 
ball no one knows, nor has any one found out, 
and Kim himself has hunted in every possible and 
impossible place without avail, so that sadness 
covers the family like a pall. But Kim’s mis- 
tress, who for kindness and gentle sympathy knows 
no superior and few equals, after waiting a few 
days till the family has recovered its wind and 
serenity after unnumbered ball games, goes to the 
city and buys another ball, secreting it in her 
shopping bag. Arrived home, she places the 
bag in her room, and going downstairs asks Kim 
if he wouldn’t like another ball. Kim stands elec- 
trified for a moment, then catching the idea he 
rushes up to his mistress’s room, finds the bag, 
tears it open, seizes the ball, and brings it tri- 
umphantly down. 

Finding each member of the family wedded to 
a special kind of health food for breakfast, —and 
it is noticeable that, as a rule, no two members of 
the same family ever want the same food, — Kim 
has selected malt tablets as the thing best suited to 
his health requirements, and every morning walks 
gravely up to his mistress’s bedroom and demands 
his tablet, vociferously too, if it is not supplied 
Is not his health as important as that of 
any other member of the family? Who are they 
that their health only should be considered? Kim 
is helpful, too, in all emergencies. He is ready 
When summer ap- 
proaches and the ladies of the family get ready 
for their annual flitting to mountain or lake, Kim 
views their proceedings with much the same half- 
contemptuous toleration that every male human 
animal bestows upon the ineffectual efforts of the 
female. Kim, with wrinkled and anxious brow, 
watches the mistress fill her trunk with vastly 
more than the trunk will hold and then try with 


and will not be comforted. 


at once. 


with advice and assistance. 


rae 


her weight to get the lid into place, and not suc- 
ceeding call upon other members of the family to 
aid. Then Kim rises to the occasion. He leaps 
upon the trunk and with a long jounce and a 
strong jounce and a jounce all together the lid 
comes down, the lock snaps, and the deed is done. 
Kim receives the plaudits of the family with 
becoming modesty, but signifies his willingness to 
superintend the packing of any other trunk and 
make it an assured success. 

Kim is not always taken on the summer outing, 
but sometimes is left at home. Then he watches 
from the parlor window the carriage, holding his 
beloved mistress, disappear in the distance, and in 
utter melancholy he betakes himself to the kitchen 
and the never-failing sympathies of the cook, and 
once at least the cook said, as she folded the poor 
little half-human creature in her arms, ‘‘I hope 
God will forgive me for loving the dog so.”’ 

If kindness, sympathy and loving consideration 
for the needs of our fourfooted friends shall be 
a passport into heaven, I know a lot of people who 
will be welcomed there joyfully by the very crea- 
tures they have befriended here. But it seems to 
me there can be no place inside the Gates of Pearl 
for those who have abused, tormented and tor- 
tured God’s creatures here on earth. 

The best advice I ever heard was given by a 
clergyman to a young man who asked him if he 
thought animals were immortal. He answered: 
*¢ Young man, I don’t know, but I would advise 
you to so treat animals in this world that you will 
not be ashamed if you should chance to meet them 
in the next.””— Z. A. W. 


Post ScRIPTUM: | 

We fear that we have offended Jerry. We met 
him in the street yesterday, —I should say avenue, 
— where he had just accompanied an elderly lady to 
the car and seen her safely on board. We will 
not deny that we had under our arm a large, fresh 
and remarkably fine lobster. Jerry met us with 
his usual effusion. He gave a joyful sniff at the 
lobster and instantly accepted an invitation to go 
home with us. Maggie received him with that 
large and sympathetic kindness that endears her 
to every one, and proceeded to inspect the larder. 

*¢Any chop or steak?” we asked anxiously. 

“No,” says the distressed Maggie, withdraw- 
ing her head from the refrigerator; ‘‘ not a parti- 


cle of any kind. This is fish day, too.” 
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‘¢ Heavens! what shall we do?” 
‘¢ Give him some plum cake.” 

‘¢ He won’t touch it,” said the now thoroughly 
‘Tl give him some of my 


we cry. 


alarmed Maggie. 
new bread and butter.” 

‘¢ Be sure you give him the best butter,” we 
said, remembering the Hatter in Alice in Won- 
derland. 

‘¢ Fle won’t touch that,” says Maggie, ‘* but I'll 
tell you what I can do; I can send a hurry call 
to Purington” (only two miles off) ‘*to send a 
steak.” 

‘¢ Fave it tenderloin,” we observed, as Jerry 
retired under the kitchen table. 

Later the butcher’s wagon drove up in _ hot 
haste, and the steak was delivered. But as usual, 
‘fone woe did tread upon another’s heels,” when 
the mind is confused. The steak was offered to 
Jerry raw. Jerry looked up with an aggrieved 
expression that said as plain as words, *‘ Do you 
think a dog like me, brought up in the best 
society, could possibly think of 
meat?” And Jerry gathered himself together 
and departed, disregarding Maggie’s assurance 
that the steak should be cooked exactly to his 
liking. He had not been gone an hour when the 
fatal truth dawned upon the family — it was the 
lobster. Jerry believed he had been lured to the 
house by promise of lobster, and it had been 


eating raw 


denied to him. He then knew that every family 
has its limitations. We met Jerry in the street 
this morning, but he would not speak to us. He 
merely attended us to the car and left us, a prey 


to sad meditations. — Z. A. W. 


LATER: 

Jerry is going to move. We found him this 
morning superintending the loading of the furni- 
ture vans that were taking away the Lares and 
Penates of the family. He wished us to under- 
stand that he bore no malice, but that he had con- 
sulted with his family and they had concluded that 
society in our circle was hardly up to the standard. 
He gave us an embrace at parting of so friendly 
and forgiving a character that we were almost 
reduced to tears. We shall never see his like 


again. —Z. A. W. 


LATEST: 


We have buried the hatchet. 
rite Jerry accepted our invitation to dinner, and 


As a last social 


was regaled’ with choice sirloin, cooked to a turn. 
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He goes into the country to superintend a farm— 
carried on with city ideas. We both have doubts, 
but are pledged to eternal friendship. — Z. A. W. 


HUMANE 
a EDUCATION a 


Marmion 


The Brahminical growth was very curious, and 
I now see that it was a part of the general obedi- 
ence to which I had subjected myself. - No sooner 
had I condescended to strip off my aggressive in- 
dividuality for a while, and put myself implicitly 
into the general order, and drift with the ordained 
arrangement, than the general order came inquir- 
ingly up to my threshold and held out paws and 
beaks and mandibles, and wagged tails as if it 
carried in its poor half-developed consciousness 
a kindly desire to renew the paradisaical truce. It 
is astonishing how quickly the gossip of the woods 
carries. The birds told the squirrels and the 
, squirrels told the woodchucks: ‘* That a man and 
his boy in the Hotchkiss hut are not killers. It is 
incredible, but true, they haven’t destroyed any- 
thing since they arrived.” 

This rumor appeared to have excited the curi- 
osity of every bug and beast and creeping thing 
within half a mile of us. There was one adven- 
turous chipmunk which, having heard these flying 
yarns in the bush, resolved to find out for himself, 
and being of a reckless disposition he sat on our 
window ledge one morning and pushed his im- 
pertinence over the table where there were some 
peanuts that Charlie had left scattered about. We 
stood still and watched him, and he sat up and 
tasted the new order of nut with a trembling kind 
of bravado, carrying one of them away with him 
to corroborate his story, knowing very well that 
he would be called a lar if there was a crow 
about. He must have made up a most interesting 
account, for the next morning several of them 
came and kept at a safe distance in the trees to 
watch him go through the performance that he 
had evidently boasted of. He was such a pretty 
picture of tiny electrical energy, and so incapable 
of interfering in any way with our lax duties, that 
I could not find it in my heart to frighten him. 
That fellow became quite familiar and visited us 


regularly, and when the window was barred with 
mosquito netting he went around and came in 
through the kitchen door, always being rewarded 
with a few peanuts. Having at some time called 
him a ‘¢ jack o’ lantern,” with reference to his mar- 
vellous swiftness of motion, Charlie shortened 
it into ** Jack,’? and by that name he was known 
in the family as long as we stayed in the hut. 
Late in the fall he had the impudence to come 
with a companion and make a nest in a corner 
of the wood shed, much to the annoyance of Gabe 
Hotchkiss, who ranked him as ‘* vermin,”’ and to 
the standing amazement of the yellow dog, that 
could never quite get it into her head that it was 
not an infringement of her proprietary right in 
Ofiarlte: 


That this squirrel somehow spread the news ~ 


that we were a pair of incomprehensible and 
effeminate duffers who lived on peanuts, without 
sufficient masculinity to interfere with anything, 
and that the whole animal creation ought to take 
advantage of it, I have not the slightest doubt, for 
it was not long before a woodchuck came in the 
morning and sat up like a kangaroo on our wire 
grass, and tried to guy us, casting occasional mild 
and inquiring glances at our open door. I remem- 
bered enough of my natural history to know that 
this was the American marmot, set down in the 
vulgar vernacular as the ‘‘ ground hog” and 
loaded by the American farmer with a number. of 
amiable superstitions. But I never knew what a 
handsome and harmless animal he is till I con- 
sented to live in the same dimension of space for 
a while with him. He would sit there in his 
marsupial way, and wash his face and comb out 
his whiskers, seeming to say all the while, ‘¢I 
understand that you’re not on the shoot.” 
grees Charlie coaxed him up to the doorstep, tell- 
ing me to keep out of sight, and when the early 
summer apples came he would roll out a ripe one 
to him, and we would watch him with amuse- 
ment sit up and sample it. So this fellow had to 


be included in the happy family, and we called . 


him ‘* Marmion,” merely on account of the sound, 
I suppose. 

It was Marmion that made me a Brahmin, or at 
least brought me to the full consciousness that I 
was a Brahmin. He attached himself to us with 
such confiding gentleness and sat round with such 
a helpless and appealing dependency that we ad- 
mitted him to the entourage quite as a matter of 


By de- | 


~ 
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course. Then, too, l was put to it by Charlie to 
draw on all my rusty stock of natural history to 
explain hibernation and rake up the old myths of 
the Farmers’ Almanac about the marmot’s weather 
prognostications, especially his immemorial habit 
of coming out in the spring to look for his shadow ; 
and I discovered how deeply interested, beyond all 
else, boys are in animals, most of them preferring 
the menagerie to the circus before they are sophis- 
ticated and all of them caring more for a dog than 
for the Decalogue. 

In thinking the matter over I arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was on account of Charlie that the 
beasts of the field became so familiar. I framed a 
comfortable theory that there was a millennial link 
between childhood and the whole animal kingdom. 
No sooner had this fancy taken firm root than it 
began to throw out'another, which was that child- 
hood, thus extending a hand downward to the 
life, 
another upward toward the serene beyond to which 


dumb uplooking origins of might extend 


all life was tending. It was in this way that our 
isolation and sweet companionship stirred some 

unsuspected and medicinal forces in my own tired 
heart, as if a harassed and strained. man could 
climb back into the cradle of life and hear the 
original lullaby. 

One Sunday morning Griselle had insisted upon 
taking Charlie to church. 
extra muslins, looking very crisp and blossomy. 


She had come over in 


Together we polished up the boy, and then they 
had gone away hand in hand, very happy, without 
even looking back or giving me a_ thought. 
Charlie’s 3 ‘Don’t 
forget to give that apple on the table to Mar- 
mion when he comes in, and give him the 
other one when he comes back.” This led to 
the explanation from Charlie that the animal 
always carried the first apple away and ate the 


last instruction to me was, 


second one contentedly on the lawn, because he 
had young ones somewhere. I rolled the two 
apples out on the wire grass, took my stick, went 
off for a solitary walk, and coming to an inviting 
cloister on the edge of the wood I sat down under 
a cedar canopy to take some deep breaths of Sun- 
day solitude and to ask myself what inscrutable 
bar there was to my going to church with Griselle. 
The tinkling bell of the distant chapel added a 
faint melancholy rhythm to the air as it mingled 
with the low inarticulate psalm that went up from 
the earth, ‘‘making a cathedral of immensity for 


the everlasting worship without words.” Every- 
thing was at rest and breathing a Te Deum. 
Suddenly there broke in upon it all the discord- 
ant sound of men’s voices, harsh and jarring, ac- 
companied by eager dog barks, that blend of 
screams and yaps that indicates intense animal ex- 
citement, and I started off to find out what was the 
matter. It was not long before I came up witha 
group of stalwart young men with their coats off, 
working like mad at a stone wall to get at some- 
They had with incredible 


labor and inexplicable enthusiasm and noise pulled 


thing hiding therein. 


down about six feet of it, cemented and wire-wound 
as it was with age and blackberry vines, their three 
dogs dancing about in half-délirious expectation. 
So intent were they all in their hunt that they gave 
no sort of heed to me, and believing them to be 
after a venomous reptile, I watched them with 
curiosity, some kind of brute elationin me respond- 
At last, when a 
burrow had been uncovered and the biggest dog of 
the three thrust his nose in, what was my astonish- 


ing to the noise and conflict of it. 


ment to see him pull out an animal and throw him 
with a vicious jerk into the centre of the group, 
and there sat Marmion on his haunches, to be 
greeted by a chorus of relentless exultation as he 
looked at dogs and men, trying in one momentary 
glance of wonder, before he was torn to pieces, to 
comprehend the inexplicable injustice and cruelty 
of it. I shall always remember the reproach of 
that look. 
had was wrought in a moment to a pitiful interro- 


Such intelligence as the poor animal 


gation, ‘‘Why should four men and three dogs 
beset with demoniac delight such a harmless crea- 
ture asl am?” Something of the same futile as- 
tonishment beset me. There was no use trying to 
rescue Marmion. He was torn to pieces before | 
could make myself heard; but why it should afford 
such satisfaction to the men, and why four such 
lusty examples of manhood should be so devoid of 
a sense of magnanimity, I could not for the life of 
me understand. 

I did not understand then nor have I understood 
since what it is impels intelligent, immortal souls to 
this purposeless and cruel frenzy. I came slowly 
back, and when Charlie arrived and saw the two 
apples lying on the grass, he asked me if Marmion 
had not come that morning. I only said, ‘*No, he 
did not come.” 

There are somethings you do not tell a child. I 


suppose it is because you do not want him to be 
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ashamed of his ,species too early in life.k—From A 
Journey to Nature, by J. P. Mowbray, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 


Friend of Man 


Commenting on Maeterlinck’s essay on the dog, 
an editorial article in the New York Times ad- 
vances the idea that no animal can rightly be 
called the friend of man, and that the apparent lik- 
ing of any animal for his owner is the outcome of 
selfishness. 
tolerate the man who feeds them, and many will 


“Practically all animals will learn to 


give the semblance of affection that always lies in 
a demand for food that trusts to persuasion rather 
than to force for success.” 

Evidently the writer of this editorial not only 
does not have any understanding of the nature of 
the lower animals, but has no affection for them, 
There 
area great many persons who could give him un- 


since his comments are so utterly unjust. 


disputable facts showing that dogs and cats have 
shown the most devoted affection for individuals 
who had nothing to do with feeding them, but had 
simply won their affection by kind words ‘and 
caresses. 

Affection means more to the lower animals than 
any one who has no particular liking for them 
or interest in them beyond using them for conven- 
ience can imagine. It is not the member of the 
family who gives the dog or the cat its food that 
the animal loves most, unless this member is also 
ihe 
lower animals crave affection, and their lives are 
They do not 
develop as much intelligence without affection as 


the one who shows it the most affection. 
incomplete and unhappy without it. 
with it. It is not often that dogs or cats will run 
away from a home where affection has been 
shown them, though they will often run away from 
a home where they are well fed. 

When giving away a dog, puppy, cat or kitten 
it should always be ascertained if the animal will 
receive affection as well as food; no one who is 
incapable of loving them should keep them. 


Another Warning 


The president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty tv Animals of New Jersey was notified 
a few weeks ago that a homeless, starving cat had 
into a salmon can and could 


forced her head 


not extricate it. For two days and nights the 


wretched creature had been running frantically 
about the streets, wailing piteously and trying to 
shake off the can. Finally she fell in a state o 
exhaustion in a back yard and an agent from the 
society secured her. Upon releasing her it was 
found that her head was so lacerated the only; 
mercy was to kill her, and all this agony might 
have been saved by one blow on the can which 
would flatten it. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Speaking of the horse, says the Yonkers, N. Y., 
Statesman, how many persons give him drink 
when he is eating? Perhaps only a few, but in 
Norway, at least, a bucket of water is always 
placed within reach of a horse when he is taking 
his allowance of hay. It is interesting, says a 
writer, to see with what relish the hungry animal 
will take a sip out of one and a mouthful of the 
other alternately, sometimes only moistening the 
mouth, as any rational being would do while eat- 
ing a dinner of such dry food. A broken-winded 


horse is scarcely ever seen in Norway. 


Can we not teach our boys that there are ways 
of enjoying the forest that will not cause agony to 
the inhabitants of the forest? Can we not so edu- 
cate them in feeling the suffering of any creature 
that they cannot sleep at night when they know 
that some unfortunate animal is tugging at the 
cruel steel trap they have set, trying to extricate. 
itself, and moaning with pain all through the 
long hours of the night? Can we not teach them 
to regard with pity the groans of the wounded 
lion or bear, or the dying eyes of the beautiful 
deer? To think with sympathy and pity of the 
sufferings of wild animals torn from their forest 
home and carried to be prisoners in a city park or 
a menagerie? In short, to refuse to encourage 
any amusement or recreation that causes suffering 
to man or beast? Such teaching is most neces- 
sary, and it must come before we can call this a 


Christian country or a civilized world. 


An article in The Animal World, the April 
issue, gives many directions for the care of the 


horse. In regard to watering a horse, the writer 
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says: Give three pailfuls of clean water daily. 
Soft water is the best. Water that is hard or 
loaded with mineral substances is apt to cause 
‘many serious disorders. If only hard pump water 
can be procured it should be drawn and kept in a 
warm atmosphere some hours before using. A 
horse will often refuse unsuitable drink. Foul 
pond water is unwholesome. If a horse is not too 
warm he may any time when in exercise be al- 
lowed to drink a little water. Do not give much 
corn and water at the same time, as the grain 
swells when it is moistened, and has been known 
to cause bursting of the stomach. Do not accus- 
tom a horse to warm water, for if he has to drink 
cold water afterward it will probably give him the 
colic. 


Spasms, inflammation and sudden death may 
‘result from a horse suffering thirst. When travel- 
ling stop on the way and give your horse a little 
water or a few mouthfuls of wet hay. Do not 
dash water in the horse’s face or on his legs, but 
wipe the horse’s eyes and nostrils with a wet 
sponge; the latter refreshes, the former terrifies. 
On the road give small quantities of food often. 
A horse has a small stomach, and it is better for 
him to be fed often, as he cannot take and digest 
much food ata time. When a horse is allowed to 
get too hungry he is apt to gorge himself, which 
brings on colic, blind staggers and apoplexy. 


Never tease or tickle a horse; the animal feels 
the torment and does not understand the joke. 
Teasing a horse and beating a horse are almost 
certain to make a horse vicious. Boys should 
specially be instructed not to tease the horses they 
drive or pass when the horse is standing by the 
curbstone. 


Boys often have a habit of slapping a horse on 
the nose or head or flank when passing him. 
This makes a horse very nervous and is an injury 
to him. 


The Pine Squirrel! (See frontispiece) 

As early as July, while the young squirrels have 
still to be watched over, the industrious red squir- 
rels begin cutting off the green cones of the white 
pine and work early and late in burying them, 
half a dozen in a place, under the pine needles, to 
be dug up in winter and early spring and opened 


\ 


for the seeds they contain. No amount of snow 
seems to bother them much when it comes to 
locating their buried stores. 

By the time the business of gathering pine cones 
is over for the season the nuts and acorns are be- 
ginning to ripen, and there are fall apples to be 
picked and stored in hollow trees. . . . The hem- 
lock cones hold their seeds ali winter, and there is 
never a day of snow or winter sunshine that the 
red squirrel may not be seen gathering them from 
the very tops of the swaying outer branches. 

Although with very few exceptions red squirrels 
refuse to become tame in confinement, most of 
them are really fond of human society, their keen 
intelligence enabling them very quickly to decide 
whom they may safely trust. The lone chopper 
frequently enjoys the company of the merry little 
forester who greets him each morning witha volley 
of exclamations from the top of a wood pile, and 
endeavors to steal his luncheon before noontime and 
later picks up any scattered crumbs.—F rom Ameri- 
can Animals, a beautiful illustrated volume, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


For beating a horse to death two men were fined 
each $20, and one man was imprisoned thirty days. 
As punishments for cruelty go, this was a heavy 
one. 


The Brooklyn, New York, Times tells of a dog 
at Riverhead who is mourning himself to death be- 
cause of the death of his mistress. Tray is a small 
collie and had been in the possession of Mrs. Terry 
ora number of years. Since she died he has re- 
fused to eat, and after the funeral was over he 
took his place on the door mat outside the front 
door, evidently waiting and watching for his mis- 
tress to return. He is carried into the house at 
night, but returns in the morning to his post, and 
if no one succeeds in diverting him from his grief 
he will probably die. 


A pet dog aroused a family in. New York, at 
8 West One Hundred and Fifth street, and saved 
more than a dozen persons from death. Most of 
the family were nearly overcome with smoke when 
rescued. The dog who gave the alarm by his loud 
barking was not released from the room he was in, 
and he, with another dog, a valuable bulldog with 
a pedigree, were both found dead in their room 
after the fire was conquered. 
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Blessed are the Merciful 


I heard a voice through leafy coverts ringing, 
“My peaceful home is here; 

I fold my wings over my tender nestlings, 
At night I feel no fear; 

But when the day is bright and glad around me, 
And I would venture from my hidden nest, 
My mother-heart with dread and fear iscrying, 

‘Do not my home molest ! 
Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.’ ”’ 


I saw a child rest on his mother’s bosom, 
So warm and close and dear ; 
In loving arms the mother gently held him 
Safe from all harm and fear. 
With frightened eyes a starving little kitten 
Peeped through the door, I heard its plaintive cry: 
‘‘T am bereft of mother-love and comfort, 
Oh, help me or I die! 
Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.” 


I heard a voice, heartrending in its pathos, 
A voice so clear and strong. 
It told me of a faithful love unequalled, 
As firm as life is long. 
Stronger than man’s, because unselfish, patient, 
A love that naught but death itself could still. 
It was a dog, neglected, starved, forsaken, 
Yet pleading for good will: 
“‘Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.’’ 


I saw a horse plod o’er the dusty highway 
With toiling step and slow; 
His fading eyes and drooping head asked mercy, 
He got instead a blow. 
And as he struggled on his weary journey 
With painful effort faithful to the end, 
I seemed to hear an inward voice repeating, 
“Who will this message send? 

Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.’’ 


And then, far off, I heard a chorus singing, 
Sweet voices in the sky. | 

I prayed the crowd to stay awhile and listen, 
They paused, and then passed by: 


“Blessed arethe merciful, blessed are the merciful, 
For they, for they shall mercy receive. 
Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these 
Ye did it unto Me. 
To the least of these, tothe least, the least of these.”’ 
ATS: 


It is estimated by the chief of the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the Department of Agriculture that there 
are in the United States 17,057,702 horses, their 


cruelty to animals. 


value being $1,200,310,020, and 2,888,710 mules, 
valued at $251,840,378. When we consider what 
an immense amount of work these millions of bur- 
den-bearing animals perform for mankind, getting 
in return nothing but board and shelter, and prob- 
ably three-quarters of them overworked and. not 
even comfortably cared for toward the end of their 
working career, it seems as if the subject of kind 
consideration for the lower animals ought to be a 
part of every one’s religion. 

The number of milch cows on farms is estimated 
as 17,572,464, their valuation being $482,272, 203 ; 


“of sheep, 45,170,423, valuation, $127,331,850, and 


of swine, 47,320,511, valuation, $283,254,978. 
It is hard to realize what we owe to the domestic 
animals, and when one reads the records of hu- 
mane agents and newspaper items, and has a see- 
ing eye as well as a hearing ear, it seems the 
vilest ingratitude that so much suffering is allowed 
and so much cruelty is inflicted on these useful 
animals. 


A. Pennsylvania paper has the following : 


‘The Western Pennsylvania Humane Society is 
after stock dealers engaged in business in the Union 
Stock Yards on Herrs Island and is determined to 
put a stop to the extreme cruelty which during the 
past few weeks has been so noticeable with the 
many animals at that place, it is said. Hardly a 
car enters the confines of the yard that is not 
overloaded with live stock, and many dead animals 
which have suffocated during transportation are 
taken out of the cars when they are unloaded. It 
is also alleged that some of the keepers in the em- 
ploy of the stock yards are in the habit of ill treat- 
ing the animals, and the Humane Society agent is" 
determined to put a stop to the practice. Informa- 
tions were made to-day before Alderman C. F. Oyer 
by Agent H. S. Shaw of the society, charging S. 
W. Jeffries, Albert Barlow and J. W. Smith with 
They aré alleged to have 
received a car of hogs in which there were 
twice as many as the law allows. Nine of the 
animals were found to be dead, while the others 
were in such a condition that many of them were 
unable to leave the car. It is alleged that one-half. 
of the car contained seventy-six hogs, while a whole 
car is supposed to carry but ninety. The animals 
that were dead were smothered.” 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Rex is a crop-eared bull terrier with a wonder- 
ful human and pathetic expression. He was 
brought in by a member of the League and finally 
, given a home 
in the western 
Pucks orative 
state. Hisnew 
owner is de- 
voted to him 
and writes, 
May 1, 1905: 

Rex i s 
perfectly con- 
tented and 
happy, and 
also satisfac- 
tory in every 
respect. alle 
shows an excellent training and minds well, is 
perfectly good natured and getting fat.” 


REX. 


Thirty dogs were brought in by agents who 
were sent for them and by individuals who found 
them on the streets within twenty-four hours. 
One of these was a bright little bull terrier, who 
was found running about in the subway with no 
collar on. As no one has advertised for him he 
was given a good home. 


Two boys brought in a wretched looking half- 
grown cat they found in a back yard too weak 
with hunger to run from them. The boys were 
invited to take the poor creature to a room in the 
infirmary where dishes of milk and meat are al- 
ways kept standing for new and hungry comers. 
The boys came back to the president with happy 
faces saying, *‘Oh, didn’t she go for the milk 
though! andthen the meat! She ate as if she was 
starved ’most to death !’’ and undoubtedly she was. 
We have some animals brought in that have suf- 
fered so much with hunger it is days before they 
get over the desire to stuff themselves, and their 
enjoyment of food is almost pitiful. 


A sale in behalf of the League was held in Mrs. 
George H. Allen’s large parlor, Brookline, April 
15, by Alice P. Allen, Eleanor Morse, Dorothy 
Cutts, Elizabeth Chandler, Elizabeth Gibbs, Esther 
Richardson, Charles Blanchard and William 
Chandler. The tables were very attractively ar- 
ranged and the very welcome sum of sixty-six dol- 
lars was handed in to the League the next day. 
Would that more of our junior members would do 
likewise. 


We are getting about fifty calls each day to send 
agents after homeless or diseased dogs and cats. 
Obviously this number cannot be attended to in one 
day without we have a larger force of workers, and 
this depends on the amount of aid sent to the 
League. It would seem as if those whom we 
oblige by relieving them of stray cats or dogs that 
they wish to get off their premises or out of their 
neighborhoods would gladly pay the small sum of 
twenty-five cents to, the League, in addition to car 
fares; but on reckoning up what we receive we 
find the average is fifteen cents per call, which is 
car fares and five cents, thus showing that very few 
of these to whom our agents are sent give the 
twenty-five cents they are supposed to give if the 
animal is sent for. 


Our Work for Horses 


Those who are interested in the League’s work 
for horses and have given us money to buy some 
of the old and suffering ones that otherwise might 
be kept at work and endure weeks of misery will 
be glad to hear of the purchase during last month 
of four horses. One bay horse that had been pur- 
chased for twenty dollars with a view to building 
him up and using him in the country was examined 
by our veterinary doctor who found he had no 
teeth to masticate his food with, was old, emaciated 
and had ringbone on his near fore leg. He was 
bought from his owner in Roxbury and promptly 
killed. 

The same man had another bay horse very poor 
and old that stumbled with exhaustion when he 
was made to walk. He was badly sprung in the 
fore leg. The two horses were bought for nine 
dollars and put to death on the spot. 


In another stable in Roxbury an old white horse 
was found belonging to some furniture dealers. 
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The horse had a very sore back. A policeman 
discovered this horse and ordered the men not to 
work him. Our.agent bought him for four dollars 
from a woman to whom the furniture dealers had 
sold him for peddling. The horse was at once 


killed. 


A black horse was purchased at auction by a 
man from the country who got badly cheated. He 
paid twenty dollars for the horse and then discov- 
ered that his right fore foot would turn over when 
he began to trot so that he actually went on his 
fetlock joint. The buyer found he could not use 
him and took him back to auction, from which 
place our agent bought him for four dollars and 


had him at once killed. 


No chances are taken by the League on horses. 
Our agent attends personally to having them killed 
where they are bought, as any additional journey, 
even of two or three miles, increases their suffer- 
ing; and it is not safe to lose sight of them if there 
is any possibility of a few months’ work left in 
them. The horse stealers are as numerous and as 


cunning as dog stealers. 


Since my story of Patsy appeared in the Apri 
number a letter has been sent begging me to have 
Patsy killed. I wish the writer could look out in 
the inner court where our dog yards and walks 
and garden and trees are, any pleasant day, and 
see Patsy and Bluebelle, 
racing and tearing about outside the enclosures, for 
they have the freedom of the court and kennels 
and infirmary and offices and go where they desire. 
Such delightful frolics as they have! It cheers 
one’s heart to see them. Once or twice a week 


devoted companions; 


Patsy’s benefactor comes to visit him and enjoy the 
sight of his comfort. He brings liver cooked in 
appetizing fashion and feeds it out to Patsy and 
Bluebelle, who stand up on their hind legs and 
jump and caper with joy. When we look at 
Patsy, still bearing the signs of all those dreary 
months on the wharf, waiting — he cannot tell us 
for whom he waited there — and suffering hunger 
and thirst and heartache and loneliness, when we 
think of him when we first took him in, with his 
wild, tragic eyes, snapping at every one who came 
near him, then see him now, as happy a little 
dog as ever lived, frolicing until he is tired out, 


then running up two flights of stairs of his own 
accord to seek his room and bed in the infirmary 
where he spent several weeks of severe sickness 
with distemper, and resting an hour or two when 
he comes down for another frolic, it seems 
almost enough to have formed the League for to 
give so much happiness where there had been so 
much misery. 


Who is Bluebelle? A dear spaniel, crossed 
with setter, found in the shopping district last 
winter by one of our members. Bluebelle —a 
name one of our men gave her, why I do not 
know — presented us with six black, mongrel 
puppies not long after we took her in. Gradu- 
ally, as she grew tired of them, the number les- 
sened until it was zero. Bluebelle is young and 
giddy and mischievous, but so pretty and lovable 
that, in spite of faults that so far have kept any 
one from adopting her to whom we could cheer- 
fully intrust her, we live in hope that the right 
person will yet appear, —some real lover of dogs 
who can put up with imperfections for the sake of 
many good qualities. I am (not sure that Blue- 
belle is over-bright, for she cannot quite under- 
stand the mystery of the little plaster pug that 
always sits in an alcove in the stairway, and she 
has times of violent barking at it. I have intro- | 
duced her to the little pug and convinced her for 
the time being that it is a delusion; but she does 
not stay convinced. 


The only periodical in the world devoted exclusively 
to the advancement of the domestic cat is 


THE CATTARIAN 


The Finest Cat, Pictures Produced. Scientific information regarding 
eare and treatment. 


10c. A COPY. $1.00 A YEAR. 
310 FIRST STREET, S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cats Boarded 


BEST OF CARE. 


Mrs. A. E. BROWN, 
58 Beach Street - 


CALLED FOR AND RETURNED. 


Somerville. 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


#rank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development. of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EpIToR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
Dye tine San inal 
Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 
size, 25c. Trial 
size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
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5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILE DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 


Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says: 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your “‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’? by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others on my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain en action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
‘‘magic,’? and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says: 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE=MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST 


' COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH OPP. OAK, 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description, 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing p*ice 60 cents: Mailing price 60 cents. ae | 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COPPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. LYMAN) 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


Pe 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals ies a 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51° Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals, 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


3.cikOs Oh...) Moe Do ey The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 
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